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WATSON'S ABT JOUENAL. 



SCENES THAT ABE BBIGHTEST." 



I sat beneath the waying bonghs, 
The stars beamed brightly o'er my head, 

And then I tiiought of her — ^my love, 
So bright, so fair, now cold and dead. 

Her soft blue eyes, her silken hair, 
The tender, loving, gentle smile; 

The heart that^beat for me alone, 
A stranger to deceit and gaUe. 

And then I •whistled o'er the strain, 
And looked into the sunny past, 

Those halcyon days of love and youth, 
Too beautiful, indeed, to lost. 

I saw her face, I heard her voice. 
As, in those happy days gone by, 

We journeyed onward hand in hand. 
My winsome, blue-eyed love and I. 

I whistled o'er the strain again. 
Then looked up to the starry skies, 

Where, sparkling on an azure ground, 
I thought I saw again her eyes. 

I watched them twinkle, bright and clear, 
I watched the star I called my own — 

A dark cloud swept across the sky. 
And I was left, heart-sick, alone. 

Ah ! thus it was in other days, 
A dark cloud came across our life, 

And she, too good, too fair for eai-th. 
Was carried far away from strife. 

PaIjETTA. 



BoNAPABTB AND Chekubini. — When Bona- 
parte was simply general, he frequently visit- 
ed the Theatre Feydeau, being fond of the 
Opera. Being in the same box with the 
composer, during the ijorformance of one of 
, his pieces, hp paid, him several compliments 
durmg the course of the performance, but at 
the close of the Opera observed, "My dear 
Cherubini, you are certainly a man of great 
talent, but your music is so noisy and com- 
plicated that it quite confuses me." "My 
dear general," replied the composer, "you 
are certainly a soldier of great talent, but 
with regard to music, you will excuse me if 
I say, that your wishing me to wilte only 
such as pleases your ear, is a proof that you 
should say nothing about the matter. " Na- 
poleon never forgot this reply, and during 
the whole of his reign kept the composer as 
much as possible in the background. 
V 4— > i 

Some hundred years ago or more, a set of 
unremarkable Lessons for the Harpischord 
by Alberti, were published in London by an 
{talian named Jozzi, as his own compositions, 
at 'a subscription price of two guineas, and 
sold in the shops at five shillings. Thus did 
the aristocratic patrons of foreign nonentities 
reap the just reward of their neglect of de- 
serving native artists, and lavishing favors on 
worthless foreign ones. Although matters 
have vastly improved in this respect, and 
such impositions- .would qow rarely beat- 
tempted, it is fairly a moot point whether the 
preference for foreigners is not still carried 
to a ridiculous, i^^ unjustifiable extent, of 
which sterling Enghsh musicians have loft on 
record their complaints. 

y *-m~^y 4 

Baden-Baden. — The Italian oJ)eratic sea- 
son will commence on the 8th August, and 
conclude on the 14th September. The fol- 
lowing operas will be given : — Fautt, II Bar- 
bim'e, Linda di Chamouni, Crispino e la Co- 
mare, and L'Etisir d' Amove, 



MATTEBS THEATRIC. 



it has been generally supposed that in 
these latter days the noble Irish drama was 
the only correct and legitimate vehicle for 
the proper showingup of the utter' depravity 
of the British character. Americans rejoice ! 
Clap your hands, and ignite your fire-crack- 
ers ! This is not, so. The delusion which 
has enthralled the great American public for 
years is done away with now rind forever. 
Blessed be the name of De Waldeni' -May 
future ages, yet unborn, learn to sifigf-gsestos' 
to his memory. De Walden has effected this 
great revolution. De Walden has shown us 
the treacherous, pusillanimous and tyrannical 
Britisher in his true colors. With De Wal- 
den must rest the honor of having placed 
upon the stage the noblest monument of his- 
trionic literature ever raised by mortal hands. 
De Walden, in point of fact, has written 
"British Neutrality." 

"British Neutrality " is "a natioiial nau- 
tical drama," in four acts and innumerable 
tableaux, the principal one of which is the 
" destruction of the British iron-clad, the 
'Dodger,' by Farragut's Bos'en," which, in 
addition to being very sensational, is very 
funny. 

The plot of " British Neutrality " is of the 
nautical, nautical. Beuben Graydon, (play- 
ed with great good taste and judgment by 
Chas. B. Thorne, Jr.,) a typical American 
saUor, is the hero. In addition to which, he 
is Farragut's bos'en, and a great favorite of 
the Admiral. Not satisfied with being alj 
these, he is also the husband of his wife, 
(Miss Kate Newton.) The opening scene 
displays "Portland Promontory -with distant 
view of the White Mountains," where we 
are mode acquainted with Reuben's marriage 
and also of a plot, concocted by John Benja- 
min, Esq., (A. W. Fenno,) to admit the Brit- 
ish iron-clad "Dodger" into the port for the 
purpose of destroying the town, murdering 
the inhabitants, robbing the banks; and in- 
dulging in all those other atrocities for which 
the British people are so notoriously famous. 
Reuben, by a lucky accident, discovers the 
plot, and proceeds to light the signal which 
is to alarm the neighboring posts. John 
Benjamin, Esq., gives him a drugged draught, 
howev6r, which prevents him from executing 
the task, and Reuben sinks upon the ground 
overpowered by the opiate. British villainy 
^is not yet triumphant. Nancy Crane, (Mrs.. 
T?. Williams,) a gushing and correspondingly 
screeching Yankee girl, oversees the whole 
affair, and with her own fair hands lights the 
signal, which is answered from the surround- 
ing posts. This greatly incenses the dastard- 
ly Britishers, who one and all fire upon her, 
but being bad shots, fail to kill or in anyway 
injiu-e the heroic young woman. 

We are next introduced to the deck of the 
British iron-clad, where we find Reuben, 



Rose, (his wife,) Nancy, and a " fine broth 
of an Irishman," PatDonnelly (J. M. Ward,) 
who have all been spirited on board by 
the dastardly Britishers, as aforesaid. The 
idea of this manceuver is to compel Reuben to 
pilot the " Dodger " into Portland Harbour. 
This, like a true-born American sailor, he in- 
dignantly refuses to do, but on the strength 
of niunerous threats of violence to his wife, 
he at lasts consents. Instead of piloting the 
truculent villains into Portland Harbor, 
however, ,lie rups the ship upon Alden's Bock, 
wliefe 's|ie goes to pieces, and the majority 
of the crew are drowned. The principal ' 
characters of the play are saved, however, 
and we discover them in a very griefy con- 
dition, on the rock afoi-e mentioned. Even 
here, in the very, jaws of death, the natural 
instincts of the Britishers do not forsake 
them ; as, upon a vessel coming in sight, 
they determine to murder Beuben and his 
friends ; thus saving themselves from the 
danger of future exposure. As it is on 
historical fact, that any one American or any 
one Irislunan, is equal to at least fifty British- 
ers, they are foiled in their wicked design 
and forced to sue for mercy. During the 
mdee, the shix) has changed her course, and 
is bearing away from them ; besides, the 
tide is rising ! Death stares the whole party 
in the face. The Britishers, naturally craven 
hearted, are much alarmed, and promise 
Reuben to protect his wife if he wiU swim to 
the ship and bring assistance^ This he con-- 
sents to do. Before departing on his peril- 
ous journey, however, he is forced to take a 
solemn oath that he will never betray them, 
(the Britishers as aforesaid). This also he 
does, and reaching the ship, returns with a 
boat, and rescues the whole party. 

Here, again, we are shown the black in- 
gratitude of the British' character. No 
sooner are the uncompromising villains safe 
upon teiTafirma than they prefer a charge of 
treason against Reuben who, bound by his 
oath, is unable to say anything in liis defence, 
and, after trial by a court martial, is con- 
demned to be hanged. Matters ctatainly 
look VBry black at this stage of the proceed- 
ings. But the good fairy, in the person of 
Farragut, (C. Foster) arrives, leams the true 
state of affairs from Pat Donnelly, who it 
appears is a Government spy, causes the re- 
lease of Reuben, the incarceration of the 
Britishers, and the curtain descends to a 
" Grand>: 'National' Tableau," 'consisting of 
six musicians jilaying, in a very mild way 
upon brass instruments, Reuben having 
proved himself " True to the Core" — I beg 
the author's pardon, having proved the ab; 
surdity of " British Neutrality." 

Token altogether, " British Neutrality" is 
a noble and instructive drama. One that 
must always cause the American heart to pal- 
pitate with patriotic feelings, and instruct 
the American people to look with still greatei' 
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scorn upon the base-bom hirelings of Britain. 

There are two very curious facts connected 
mth "British Neutrality." In the first 
place it is -written by an Englishman. In the 
second place it is an adaptation of the last 
London success, the T. P. Cooke prize play 
" True to the Core." Cooke, as is well 
known, was the father of the nautical drama' 
and first brought this particular branch of 
dramatic literature prominently before the. 
ptoblicl' On' his death, among other ibequests; 
he left a fund to be devoted to the payment 
of a prize for the best nautical drama. This 
prize was won by " True to the Core." The 
scene was laid during the period of the Span 
ish Armada and the notoriously ruffianly 
British sailor was ix^agnified into a hero. Im- 
agine, then, the feelings of ttie bones of T. 
P. Cooke when they leai^i that this play, in- 
tended to represent the glory of Great Britoin, 
has been converted into a play representing 
her perfidy and general treachery. 

Is there not, after all, a retributive justice 
in this ? i 

Or can it be possible that a minion of a 
despotic and tyrannic/il government has 
adopted this means to poke fun at the great 
American people ? > 

More moths around the French Theatre 
candle ! Mr. W. H. Pope, an obscure mem- 
ber of Wallack's company, received a com- 
plimentary benefit at the French Theatre on 
Tuesday evening, when he played Master 
Waiter, in the "Hunchback." supported by 
Miss E. V. Prpudfoot and the members of 
the Pet Philo Dramatic Association. Being 
a benefit performance, the voice of criticism 
is of course hushed. One can but say that 
tlie Julia was clever, the Master Walter amus- 
ing, and the Sir Thomas Clifibrd intensely 
funny. 

This is the lost week of Miss Lucille West- 
ern at the Broadway, also of the Worrell 
Sisters at the New York. 

These ladies are to be supplanted in the 
first instance by Miss Julia Deone, and in 
the second by Zoe, who is advertised as a 
Cuban Sylph. Such a lustis naturae will be 
quite an exciting spectacle in these dog days. 

I had hoped to have given a xiotice of John 
Brougham's and Morford's f Bells of Shon- 
don," produced at Wajlookls on Wednesday 
evening, this week, but the anniversary of 
American Independence, the early date of 
going to press, and the fa«t of my being out 
of town, have prevented the consummation 
of that laudable desire. One thing is very 
certain, however; anything that John Broug- 
ham puts his hand to, must, as a natural con- 
sequence, be good.' Next week we shall see. 

Shugob. . 

— »l » M 

What is the difference between an organist 
and a cold in the head ? One knows the 
stops, and the other stops the nose.' 



ART MATTERS. 



The American Society of Painters in Water 
Colors win hold its first annual exhibition at 
the Academy of Design early in the coming 
winter. Founded in the early part of the 
present year, the Society has, through the 
energetic endeavours of its officers, made 
rapid progress, and now numbei-s over forty 
.membera, many of whom are artists of great 
prominence, The trath is, the Society just 
met a want that has long been felt in this 
country by our painters; we have many water 
coloiists amongst us who, up to the present 
time, have had but little chance to bring 
their works prominently before the public; 
this chance the Society gives them by their 
annual exhibitions. A room in the Academy 
is to be allotted to it, and the pictures con- 
tributed are to be hung by a committee of 
the Society, not of the Academy. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
energy and perseverence displayed in bring- 
ing the Society up to its present high stand- 
ard of excellence. It was rather a hard fight 
in the beginning, (we have had so many 
water color societies ending in smoke,) but 
so soon as tlie painters saw the Society was 
to be a permanent institution, they flocked 
in with a will and did their best to promote 
its interests. The Secretai-y has informed me 
that the prospects for a fine exhibition are 
very promising, aU-the members of the So- 
ciety, and many outsiders, will contribute 
specimens of their work, thus making a col- 
lection of water color pictures never before 
equalled in tliis country. 

There is a fine collection of pictures now 
on exhibition at the Derby Gallery, 845 
Broadway, prominent among which is a lai'ge 
picture by Hammer, entitled " The Home of 
the Bees," an unsightly, ungainly thing, the 
idea evidently taken from Dore's "Flowers" 
of the last French Exhibition. Should any 
one desire to seepreraphaeUtismin aU its na- 
tive baldness, he has but to look at this pic- 
ture of Hammer's. In the foregi-ound three 
cast-iron bee-hives; in the background a 
mass of cast-iron hoUy-hocks; in the distance 
a cast-iron sky. All this painted in an of- 
fensively glaring key totally untrue to nature 
and remarkably unpleasant to the eye. A 
picture by Hays, in this collection, entitled 
"Prairie Dog Village, is* quite unique in 
character and design, besides being painted 
with great truthfulness and fideUty to nature. 

"Westward Ho !" by Otto Sommer, is the 
best work this gentleman has yet exhibited; 
there is a vast deal of character and expres- 
sion about the figures, while the hazy eflfect 
of atmosphere is . particularly happy, al- 
though, to a certain extent, somewhat forced. 

NehUg's "Huguenot Captive " just misses 
being a great picture by the carelessness of 
its drawing ; the color is remarkably strong 



and vigorous, while the expression of the 
faces is dramatio power itself: The whole 
picture is painted in the ' 'slappy " French style 
which Mr. Nehlig has affected of late, and 
altogether is a really remarkable work. 

There are other pictures by Eensett, Ach- 
enbach, Cropsey, Johnson, Forbes and otli- 
ers in this collection which I hope to notice 
at greater length at some futiu-e day. In tiie 
meantime, the exhibition vnU. well repay a 
visit. 

Here are a few news items : 

Bierstadt has gone to Europe. It is to be 
hoped that while there he wiU leam to reform 
his style, and be taught that merit consists iu 
quality rather- than quantity. 

Waterman is at Providence putting the fin- 
ishing touches on his "GuUiver," which wUl 
probably be exhibited in this city during tlie 
coming Fall. 

E. L. Henry goes to Newport. 

T. A. Richards goes to Europe, ostensibly 
for pleasure, but in reality to gain on insight 
into the manner of conducting foreign schools 
of art, and to see if it is possible to incorpo- 
rate some of the rules employed therein in 
the school of the National Academy. Mr. 
Richards does not go out at the expense of 
the Academy, as has been erroneously stated 
in some of the daily joiu-nals, with what mo- 
ives the wiiters of the articles best know. 

Paikttj^, 



Want op Sympathy. — I have heard of a 
lady who was an exqiusite musician, and who, 
in the dusky twUight of a honeymoon even- 
ing, played to her husband, — played as some 
women play, pouring out all her soul upon 
the keys of the piano, breathing her finest 
and purest thou^ts in some master-melodies 
of Beetlioven or Mozart. "That's a very 
preiti/ tune," said her husband complacently. 
She was a proud, reserved woman, and she 
closed the piano without a word of complaint 
or disdain; but she lived to be old, and she 
never touched the keys again. — Temple Bar. 

[All of which we profoundly disbeUeve. Any 
woman (or man) who could play tlms, must 
play. The anecdote is one we only quote for 
its aiUiness.— Ed. 



► ^^> ♦ 

HiKT TO Chant fictLDEits. — "Who com- 
posed that httle piece of absurdity, called 
'a chant,' performed this morning to the 
Psalms ?" said Mr. Bennet- Langton to me. 
"I did," was the answer.' "Then," said 
he, "you have forgotten what you were first 
taught at school, always to drop your voice 
at p, period or at the end of the verse. I 
was tortured at the conclusion of every verse. " 
This observation, added to Dr. Johnson's 
great but concise character of this learned 
man, perhaps ought to entitle him to be a 
kind of legislator for chants. In self-de- 
fence, I have only to say, that the chant 
was printed before I was aware of it, and 
that it was composed for the 135th Psalm 
under an absurd idea of " never mding. " — Dr. 
Beckwith. 



